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The Spirit of Unity 


LET | 


e not in the century of 


S CONFESS, we Disciples of Christ, that we 


our history cultivated, as we 


ught to have cultivated, the spirit of Christian unity 
Ve are a big enough people now to make a publ 
mination of our movement and to confess in the 
iring of others whatever faults we find. It will do 
harm to face the facts, and it may do us good 

that wav alone lies the hope of remedy 

e Disciples have not always gotten on amiably with 
Christian neighbors in the past. It was partly their 
It, partly ours, but we have not been able to transcend 
e€ animosities of sectarianism and open up for our 


and he spitable place 


es and our mevement a large 


the hearts of other Christian people. This would be 


misfortune for any purposeful movement, but it is 


rticularly unfortunate for a movement whose initial 


m is declared to be to promote and practice Christian 
nity 
sing as we do a conception of Christian unity 


Posse 





hich is more and more coming into the favor of the 

f hristian world, it is regrettable that our attitude of 
rgumentation has closed so many doors against that 
neeption. We cannot carry the trenches of sectarian- 

at the point of the bayonet Mur neighbors are 


ed more by what we are than by what we believe. 


Chey might, conceivably, admit the reasonableness of 
ur basis of unity and vet decline to unite with us. They 
‘Better the Church on a divided 


say, basis, with 


mity and co-operation and mutual tolerance than the 
hurch on a basis of unity, with contention and unbroth- 

We will e 
all, the 


their 


rliness. stay where we are 


thing that will win the denominations 


way from denominationalism is the presence 


ng them of an undenominational group of Chris- 


ns whom they cannot help loving 
distin- 


The Disciples ought to be a marked people, 


uished for their courtesy, their tolerance, their consid 


ateness, their modesty, their calm and unprovocable 
the 


and 


ssurance and their depth of spiritual life. These are 
ual that must 


nv lack of them in our attitude tov 


ities prevail in the united Church, 


Christians 


iscounts and nullifies any theoretical basis of union 
hich we may propose 
+ + 
Even among ourselves we have not been marked by 
the highest degree of brotherliness One would sup 
pose that a people pleading for all the Christian world 


» practice Christian unity would be themselves an ex- 


emplary embodiment of the spirit of unity But we 


Disciples are not more loving and tolerant of oné another 
than the 


It has often 


Christian denominations 
us that 


are members of the 
remarked in criticism upon 


we are a particularly clannish people 


been 
Some of us have 
accepted this comment as if it were a compliment. But 
‘lannishness is not unity. 

Clannishness is the essence of sectarianism. 
association, or 


It rests upon the accident of agreement 


view, rests upon a principle, a 


that it 


in point of 
le 


while unity 


princip holds together 


whose very genius is 





those who hold many and various points of view 

If we Disciples possessed in ample measure the spirit 
I 

most hetero 


\nd 


of unity we would now’be theologically the 
geneous group of Christian people in Christendom 


therein we would find our g 


glory. 


Instead, we have taken the modes of thougit and the 


vocabulary of our free-thinking fathers and erected them 


from which some would make it 


\nd when th 


into a sacred tradition, 


perilous ic de 


late inevitable happens, 


and this body of thought begins 


it of 4 


as it is now happent 


to take on a new int rpretation, our spi hristian 


unity is subjected to a severe test 
+ + 
It must be confessed that we are not meeting the test 
as gracefully and decisively as might be expected. The 
spirit of contention and suspicion, of alienation and 


division has in some quarters choked the spirit of unity. 
Centrifugal forces are being revealed which make con 


tinually against all plans for more intimate fellowship 
and more effective cooperation among our churches and 
which strongly tend to break down what means of fel- 
lowship and cooperation have already been established. 

Our spirit of unity seems to lack positiveness and de- 
cision, else the brotherhood would long ago have made 


short work of the strife-breeding opposition which has 
PI 


become a scandal in our midst 

The recent appearance of a number of irresponsible 
under the 
influences 


societies and associations in various localities 


encouragement of more or less powerful 
shows the lack of a strong spirit of unity in our churches 


‘| he 


rooted in 


whose origin is 
the 
There is no 


these rival societies 


toleration of 


disaffection, inevitably means fomenting 


of jealousy and division as well as waste 
more serious thing happening among us today 


The 


cannot hope to 


We 
unity 


spirit of unity is a spirit of cooperation 
impress the world with a plea for 
the 


heard sounds of 


Nor 


if from our own householdd are 


vulgar jarring and contention. can we hope to 


Lord. 


this pivotal hour is that they should work together har- 


please our The deepest need of our churches in 
moniously, in the spirit of true brotherliness and mutual 
trust 

The spirit of unity goes with a certain large-minded 
ness, a tolerance, a willingness to keep fellowship with 
others with whom we may have disagreements. 

ecause there was in our movement the presence of 
a spirit of cavilling, of literalism, of 
had to the 
now called the “anti” churches. 
spirit which is still bitterly 
that a 


the opposite spirit 


individualism—we have bear the shame of 


separation of what are 
the “anti” 
present in us today is cast 


Unless same 
out there is no doubt 
second schism will result 

\gainst such an outcome all alert and loyal souls will 
should be full of 
prayer for the spirit of unity to possess our people. Our 


strive to defend us. Our conventions 
churches and homes should cooperate to create such a 
spirit 

For it is only by the spirit of unity that the plea for 
unity can be made to prevail 








Is there a Way to Peace? 


Address Delivered at Carnegie Music Hall, New York, on Her Return from 
a Visit to Europe’s Warring Nations 


By JANE ADDAMS 


es when one has been 
e to face with so much 
‘ 1 tion and high patriotism 


! é hibits at the present m 


’ ' bye es ver nuch 
i il nt In nrst 
‘ tuation is so cot ed, 
! vild inne weird thing ire 
. ¢ ‘ ne is f ¢ 
1 it s not le 
te first-han ! es 
ireful experience ecause 
‘ “\ | T 
erwhelming 
‘ ‘i’ t i i ) 
, iy m™ +1 
tries wit , 
ny more t l 
fee] t ‘ < 
‘ Ise 18 § é 
1 Ome nan 
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1] riet ind in all friendliness dis oose to call it so, gomg from one 
n ! t thei mmon aims and the ter government to another, to nine gov 
which they all had t ernments in all, as we did in the 
‘ ' ' this war \nd i ours space ol five weeks. 
( . ft that itl is you know, was well DIFFICULT TO SUGGEST PEACE 
three days and a In practically all of the foreign off 
th much less friction than ts ces and especially in two of the for 
hi rdinary meetings | eign offices which | supposed to bi 
! I men, so far as | know leading, one on one side, and one 
the women met there at Th n the other side of this conflict, the 
t rmulated their series ot en said, in very similar phrases 
at a nation at war cannot mak 
f that conferences otiations, that a nation at wat 


that the resolutions nnot even express a willingness t 
mittees tf tl il eve negotiations, to! if it does 

t t kurope nd to ther, the enemy will at or con 
States 1¢ it as a symptom of weakness 

t the ngress | under the terms which are mad 

side which first suggested nego 

. . vill suffer as being ‘ msid 

t it | the side that was weaker and 

t suing tor peace Dut the said 

resolution was lll of these different foreign offices 

et 1 t mit : et that if some other power will present 
sitions; if neutral people, how- 

m to repr r the mav be gotten together 


res ns mad ples who will command the re- 
he foreign offices to whom 
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their propositions are represented, if 


a small group is willing to get to- 
gether to study the situation seri- 
ously and to make propositions, one, 
two, three, even though they are 
turned down over and over again— 
they do not say turned down in dip- 
lomatie circles, but perhaps you will 
permit that free phraseology—lI say, 
siving them all over and over again, 
even if it goes up to ten, until some 
basis is found upon which negotia- 
: tions might commence, there is none 
if the warring nations that would not 
be glad to receive such service. That 


came to us unequivoécally. We pre- 
<ented to each of the chancelleries 
ur resolutions, but we talked for 


the most part about the possibility of 
-ubstituting negotiations for military 
processes. It is very easy for a min- 
ister to say, “This country will never 
receive negotiations. We are going 
o drive the enemy out inch by inch.” 
jut it is pretty hard for him to say 
that to one or two or three or four 
women who are sitting there, and 
who ask, “If a propostion were pre- 
sented to- you, which seemed to you 
easible, if something were presented 
» you which might mean the be- 
vinning of further negotiations be- 
tween yourselves and your enemies, 
vould you decline such a proposi- 
tion, would you feel justified to go 
m sacrificing the young men of your 
ountry in order to obtain through 
loodshed what might be obtained 
through negotiations, the very thing 
for which your foreign office was 
established?” No minister, of course, 
s willing to say that he would, and 
no minister would be willing, of 
ourse, to commit himself for a mo- 
nent to such a policy. That we found 
rue everywhere. 





ALL WISH WAR TO END. 


Then there was another thing that 
vas impressed upon us all the time, 
nd this was that in all of the great 
ountries which we visited, although 
1e people are tremendously united 
vithin the countries at the present 
moment, although there is no break 
hat can be seen or heard anywhere 
n the part of the people fighting 
together, still they wish the war to 
or they are going to divide in- 


Case, 
partics, one party to oppose the 
ther. While they are united in this 


remendous national consciousness 
there are in every single country two 
eneral lines of approach. One 
hrough the military party, which be- 

ves that the matter can be settled 
nly upon a military basis, and the 
ther is through a civil party, which 
ery much deprecates this exaltation 
f militarism, which that the 
mger the war goes on the more the 
military authorities will be establish- 
d, as censors of the press are estab- 
lished in all sorts of places which 
they ordinarily did not occupy; the 
nger the war goes on, the more the 
nilitary power is breaking down all 


is 
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CHRISTIAN CENT 
the safeguards of civil life and civil 
government, and that consequently 
it will be harder for civil life and for 
the rights of civil life to resuscitate 
themselves and regain their place 
over the rights and power of the 
military. And that goes on through 
the mere continuation of the war, and 
the military becomes more strongly 
intrenched in these countries every 
month, and the longer the war goes 
on, and the more desperately the peo- 
ple cling to their armies for their 
salvation, the more absolute are the 
power and the glory of that army 
And the people, who represent the 
civil view of life, in the midst of their 
patriotic fervor, in the midst of their 
devotion to the army that, and 
long for some other form of settle- 
ment, for other form of ap- 
proach to this terribly confused sit- 
uation, long for it in each succeed- 
ing month more than they did in the 
month before. 


see 


some 


WHY NOT BEGIN NOW? 


\nd one can only say as one goes 
from one country to another, one 
can only say for oneself and say it 
to the citizens as has oppor- 
tunity, that if this war is ever to be 
settled through negotiations, and 
some time it must be—heaven knows 
when, but some time men must stop 
fighting and return to their normal 
existence—one says to those men, 
Why not begin now before the mili- 
tary becomes even further entrench- 
ed? Why not begin now when you 
still have enough power to hold them 
to their own statements, to hold them 
to their own purposes, and not allow 


one 





them to rule and control the abso- 
lute destinies of the nation. 
[ am quite aware that in every 


country we met, broadly speaking, 
the civil people and not the military 
people. I am quite aware that it was 
natural for us to see the pacificists, 
if you please—although they are 
hardly known under that name — it 
was more natural for us to meet and 
know the people who were on that 
side of life, instead of those on the 
military side of life. But because we 
did not meet dozens of them, I am 
willing to believe that there must 
be many more of the same type of 
mind in every country, quite as loyal 
as the military people, quite as eager 
for the growth and development of 
their own ideals and their own stand- 
ard of living, but believing with all 
their hearts that the military message 
is a wrong message and cannot in 
the end establish those things which 
are so dear to their hearts. 


EXCHANGE OF OPINIONS DIFFICULT 
That is something to work upon, 
and when peace comes it must come 
through the people within those coun- 
tries having some sort of claim upon 
the same type of mind and the same 
type of people in other countries. At 





(521) 5 


URY 


present they have no communication. 
They say under the consorship of the 
press one man cannot tell how many 
other men are feeling as he does or 


believing as he does. Although he 
is a comrade in mind, and may be 
living in the next town, may be liv- 
ing in the next street, he does not 
know how many there are; he cannot 
get them together because, as you 
know, in our large cities with their 
huge agglomerations of human be- 
ings, we can communicate largely 
only through the daily We 
cannot find out the public opinion in 
any other way. Poor method as it 
seems, it is all that we have worked 
out as yet—and in the warring coun- 
tries nothing goes into the press ex- 
cepting those things which the mili- 
tary censor deems fit and proper. 
So, as we went about, people would 
say to us, in regard to the press, “If 
you see so and so, a word about 
the censorship of the 
press.” And we said, “No, we can 
talk about but this one thing. We 
cannot carry messages from the citi- 
to their governments.” But 
over and over again this request was 
made. And as we got back to one 
country they would say, “Are people 
talking like that there? That is just 
the way we are talking here. But 
they do not know each other from 
one country to another, and the in- 


press. 


Sa\ 


iessening 


zens 


dividuals cannot find each other 
within the country itself. 
AN OLD MAN'S WAR 

\nother thing which seems to me 

\ery striking is this: in each of the 


warring nations there is this point 
of similarity; generally speaking, 
we heard it everywhere—this was not 
universal, but we heard it everywhere 

that this was on old man’s war; 
that the young men who were dying, 
the young men who were doing the 


fighting, were not the men who 
wanted the war, and were not the 
men who believed in the war; that 


somewhere, in Church and _ State, 
somewhere in the high places of so- 
ciety, elderly people, the middle aged 
people, had established themselves 
and had convinced themselves that 
this was a righteous war, that this 
war must be fought out, and, 
young man put it in a certain coun- 


as a 


try, “and we young fellows have to 
do the fighting.” 
This is a terrible indictment, and 


| admit that I cannot substantiate it, 
| can only give it to you as an im- 
pression, but I should like to bring 
one or two details before you to back 
it up, so to speak 

We met a young German in Switz- 
erland. He had been in the trenches 
for three months and a half. He had 
been wounded in the lungs and had 
been sent to Switzerland to be cured. 
\ physician, I think, would hardly 
say that he was going to be cured. 
I think a careful physician would say 
he had tuberculosis and would die. 





/ : 
thought he was being cured, 
speaking his mind betore 
< ick to the trenches He 
pose, what one w ld call 
- bsst , 
‘ It not e} 
n He | 
edu t n hie een 
yvitn his lat ad 
‘ ~ ; \irica ] ed 
! 
‘ ] al 
é ind mé 
‘ he said. n 
( menschen’ t be 
é | | \nd 
penne ‘ tf: ‘ 
te su 
i ( tre ( ( t 
that t t 
( rul 
] } 
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é ‘ 
li 
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t ? i 
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KA urs¢ 
‘ “1 
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é k 1 
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be ing me 
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because t hink 
Ss 1 wht to comn lan 
t that thing 
going to tell of many 
t t were said, bec: e | think 
been for the present t 
things said, but the mothers 
t rey atedly, mae vas hard 
et t | rye é ad ad 
eve in wat! He 1 not be 
he neration that believes 
rie tne i¢ ading en rope 
1,1 ‘ 7. 
ime you would inti\ 
g e if I felt at liberty to give 
i If this war could have been 
ed for ten years, perhaps 
i I will be safe ind Sa\ 
t ears, war would have beer 
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impossible in Europe, because of the 
tremendous revolt against it in the 
schools and the universities.” 
YOUNG MEN'S POINT OF VIEW 
sure when I say that 
I am quite 
thousands of 


feeling 


l ar quite 
that it is a partial view 
=ure that there are 

ung men in the trenches 
ire performing the highest 
ble duties. I am quite sure that 
righteousness 1s in the 


ie pirit . 
ts of most of them, at least of 
them But | am also sure 
that throughout there are to be found 


men who are doing vi 
lence to the highest teachings the. 


It seemed to me at times as 


tie lifference between the older 
ration and the new was some 
¢ hich w apprehendéd dimly 
each country; that the older men 
more in abstractions, shall 

that when they talked of pa 
tism vhen they used. certain 
erta theological or nation 

Is these meant m n t 

hey did to the ung 

é t the ung men k lite 
more m the point 1eEV 
ence: thev took life mucl 


empirically, and when they 


the trenches and tested it 
clude that it did t 
t vas not what the Va 
‘ t their lives 


uld like to say just a word 
various coun 
that a woman is 
ir simply and only becaus« 
man and not a man, 
In every coun 
Vv, many women whe 


ir¢ i 
é e that the war is inevitable and 
teous, and that the highest pos 
service is being performed by 
sons wil go into the army, 


as there are thousands of men 
that in every country Che 

itv of women and men doubt 

wlieve that. But the women do 
ea sort of pang about it. Let us 
the case of an artist, an artist 
vas in an artillery corps, let us 


nd was commanded to fire upon 


nderful thing, say St. Mark’s 

t Venice, or the Dome at Florence, 
other great architectural and 

utiful thing. I am sure he would 

e just a little more compunction 
the man who had never given 

lf to creating beauty and did 


know the cost of it And there 
certainly that deterrent on the part 
the women who nurtured 
hese soldiers from the time they 
little things, who brought them 

into the world, and brought them up 
to the age of fighting, and then see 
them destroyed. That curious revolt 
comes out again and again, even in 
the women who are most patriotic, 
ind who say, “I have five sons, and a 
in the trenches. I wish 
Even 


have 


son-in-law, 


[| had more sons to give,” 
en when they are taken off 


test, 


those won 


heir guard, give a cer* 
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the whole 


men, | 


a certain plaint against 
situation which very few 
think, are able to formulate. 

It seems to make it quite clear that 
whether we are able to recognize it 
or not, there has grown up a gen- 
eration in Europe, as there has doubt 
less grown up a generation in Amer- 
ica, who have revolted against waz 
lt is a god they know not of, and 
hey are not willing to serve him 
all of their inmost sensibili 
ties and the training upon which their 
highest ideals depend, revolt against 
the whole situation. 

INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS 


because 


We have an international bod 
-<clence \ man takes the knowledge 
the science to which he is devote 
d doesn't ask whether it wa 
ithered together by Englishmen , 
have an internationa 
‘tal system, a tremendous inte 

erce, and a tremendot 

nternational finance international! 
-m in all sorts of fields But the lay 
gs behind, and perhaps will lag be 
time, just as many ¢ 
ir most settled customs have never 
veen embodied in law at all. If me 
uld be brought together who ha 
ternational who ha 
had it so long and so unconscious] 

it the had come to think not 
but in the term 
the generation in which they wer 
ing, whether concerning busines 
r labor or any other thing which has 
tremendously interna 
tional, if they could be brought to 
1 could be asked to try t 
very best mind they had, not 
is they represented one country « 
another, but as they represented 
human life and human experience as 

has been lived during the last ter 
vears in Europe, upon the questio1 
has really brought ‘about 
situation—Does Servia need 
[s that what is the matter 
with Servia? I won’t mention any 

the other warring countries be 
cause | might get into difficulties 
but is this thing or that thing need 
ed? What is it from the human 
standpoint, from the social stand 
point? Is it necessary to feed the 
people of Europe who are, as you 
know, so underfed in all of the south 
ern portion of Europe? Is it neces 
sary in order to feed them to get thé 
wheat out of Russia? In Heaven’s 
riame then, let us have more harbors 
in order to get that wheat out o 
Russia. Let us not consider it fron 
the point of view of the claims of 
Kussia, or the counterclaims of som: 
one else, but let us consider it from 
the point of view of the needs of 
Europe. 

A HUMANE STANDPOINT 

| believe if men with that temper, 
and that experience. and that sort of 
understanding of life were to begin 
to make propositions to the various 
governments which would not plac- 
ate the claims of one government and 
set it over against the claims of 


ermans \WV 


onal com 


d fora k ne 


experience, 


tionalistic 


terms 
hecome SO 


gether ani 


ut the 


t what 


seaport ? 
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nother government, but would look 
t the situation from a humane stand- 


point, | am quite sure, I say from 
he knowledge of dozens of men in 
1}! of the countries who talk about 


e situation, that that sort of nego- 
ition would be That does 
an impossible thing, does 


received. 


sec 
WAR TEMPER WORKED UP 
Perhaps the most shocking impres 


m left upon one’s mind is this, that 
countries the temper 
continuing the war 
fed largely by 
which occurred the 
Germany has this, 
e Allies have done that, somebody 


the various 


the 


ecessary tor 


rked 


up and 


have in 


ngs 


de me 


. teanitt 
ir itsel 


<e tried to do this, and we foiled 
em by doing that, and what awful 
ple they are, and they must there 
re be crushed We all know the 
kes that have gone on for weeks 
ith the original cause quite .lost 
oht f | submit that something 
the same sort is happening in 
ve NOW they are going on be- 
se of the things which have been 
e in the war, and that certainly 
iL verv curious reason for continu 
e the war \nd what it needs, it 
ms to many of us, is a certain 
ich of human nature The human 
ire in the trenches would be 
led over, the kindly people in the 
us countries would not support 
e war longer, and foreign officers 
emselves would resume their own 
siness, that of negotiation versus 
at of militarv affairs, if the thing 
uld be released instead of being 


d and kept at the boiling pitch as 
is all the time by outrages 
| there somewhere 


here 
and else, 


\ PRIME MINISTER'S REPLY 


\Ve went into the room of one 
the prime ministers of Europe 
nl | 


I never have a great deal of self 


nfidence, I am never so dead sure 
am doing the right thing, and I said 
» him, “This probably seems to you 
foolish, to women 
this way,’ and he 
foolish? Not at all. These are the 
rst words that 
ittered in this room for ten months.” 
le said, “That door opens from 
ime to time, and people come in 
nd say, ‘Mr. Minister, we must have 
more men, must have more am- 
munition, we must have more money 
Ve cannot go on with this war with- 
ut more of something and 
e continued, “At last that door opens 
nd two people walk in and say, ‘Mr 


nN 


have going 


ery 


bout in said: 


sensible have been 


we 


else,” 


\linister, could not negotiations be 
begun.’ After all I may not repre- 
-ent his country very worthily, but 
he is an officer of the government 


in a high place, and that is what he 
said. | to you for what it 
s worth. there are other tes- 
timonials same sort from all 
of in office, and they 
part peoples who are at 
and to speak for them- 


give it 

And 
of the 
people 
of the 
unable 


kinds 


are 





Var 











E CHRISTIAN 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. 

There is one more thing I should 
like to say and I will close: that 
that one feels that the talk against 
militarism, and the belief that it can 
be crushed by a counter-militarism 
is, as has been uttered so many times, 
f the illusions which 
can possibly seize the human mind. 
England likes to talk and does talk 
sharply against what it calls mili 
tarism, but if they have conscription 
in England, the militarism which 
they think they are fighting will, at 
least for the moment, have conquered 
England itself, which had 
been proud that it had a 
army, not a conscriptive army. 


1s, 


one « greatest 


always 
free 
\ll 
f the young men of Irance between 
certain s come to their deaths 
their effort to move people out of 
trenches from which they cannot be 


age in 


moved, because they are absolutely 
built in of concrete on both sides 
and even military men say that you 


cannot budge these without tremend 


us loss of life—if these young men 
are convinced that France must arm 
as never before, that she must turn 
herself into a military nation, then, 
of course, the militaristic idea has 
conquered in France: and the old 
belief that you can drive a beliet 
into a man at the point of a bayonet 
is in force once more. And yet it 
seems almst as foolish to think that, 
if militarism is an idea and an ideal, 
it can be changed and crushed by 
counter-militarism or by a_ bayonet 


charge. And the young men in these 
arious countries say of the bayonet 
| “That what cannot 


charges is we 
You know, of course, that 


think of.” 


all of the countries make their men 
practically drunk before they can get 
them to charge, that they have a 
regular formula in Germany, that 


they give them rum in England, and 


absinthe in France. They all have 
to give them the “dope” before the 
bavonet charge is possible. Think of 
that. No one knows who is respon 
sible. All the nations are responsi- 
ble, and they indict themselves. But 
in the end human nature must reas 
sert itself. The old elements of 
human understanding and human 


kindliness must come to the fore, and 
then it may well be that they will 
reproach the neutral nations and will 
“What the matter with 
the rest of the world that they kept 
quiet while this horrible thing 
happening, that for a moment 
had lost their senses in this fanatic- 
ism of national feeling all over 
[urope.” They may well say, “You 
were far enough away from it not 
to share in it, and yet you wavered 
until had lost the flower of the 
youth of all Europe.” 


Say Was 
was 
men 


we 


MESSAGE OF WOMEN’S CONGRESS 


That is what they said in various 
tongues and according to their vari- 
cus temperaments, and that what 
enables them to fight for their coun- 
tries when they are at war, believing 


is 


CENTURY 
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as they did in the causes for which 
they were fighting. The women who 
came to the were 
who were impelled by a genuine feel- 
ing of life itself, which compelled 
them to come and see if it could hold 
for three days and a halt composed 
i women. Now they say: “Oh, yes, 
we it can done; we thought 
it could not be done.” Three or four 
scientific saw it said, 
it. We were 
if tried to 
But we women 
it standing 


Ni Ww, please 


congress women 


sec be 
who 
‘Perhaps we ¢ do 
at all sure that, 
do it, we could do it.” 
there, and there 
or what it is worth. 
do not think 

very slight achievement, 
ng t seriously the 
were received abroad, but 
do to 
being quite sure that the peoples in 
grate- 
was. 
want 


Societies 
“an 
net we 


1s 


overestimating 
tak 
with 


we are 
or 
0) kindness 
we 
wish record ourselves 


as 


these various countries 
ful for the effort, 
lhe people Sav, 
this ig 


ernments 


were 
trifling as it 
“We do not 
They say that the 
making this war, and 
the governments y, “We not 
want this \Ve will be grateful 
anybody who will help us to stop 
We did not reach the military 
fhees, but we did talk to a few mili 
tary men, and we talked to some of 
hem who said that they 
death of this war, and ] 
doubt there many 
spoke freely, would say the 
\nd without abandon 
ng their causes, and without lower- 
if you please, the real quality 
their patriotism, whatever it 
vhich these various nations want, 
women’s resolutions said to 
them, and we said it to them as 
long as they permitted us to talk, 
“\Vhatever it is you want, and what- 
ever it is you feel you ought to have 
with honor, why in the world can’t 
you submit your to a tribunal 
of fair minded men. If your cause is 
as good as you say it is, or you are 
sure it certainly will 
tind the righteousness which adheres 
within it.” And they all say that if 
the right medium can be found the 
will be submitted 


War®r POV 
are 
Say, do 


Waf®r 


were sick 
have no 
were others who, 
they 


same thing 


ot 


1s 


the 


case a 


iS, those men 


Case 


“THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. 
By Ropert E. Speer. 


We hope that this war situation will re 
call the Church to the sacrificial principles of 
missions. The Church, as a whole, has never 
done anything sacrificial. Individual Chris- 
tians have followed Christ, but the Church, 
as Duff said, has played with missions. An 
average of a few dimes a year from each 
member has represented the measure of her 
missionary giving, and now there are some 


who doubt whether the Church can con- 
tinue to do even this. * * * What war 
rant have we, in a time of distress, for 


making Christ and his cause suffer first? 
The war which now shadows the world, and 
the sacrifices which are willingly made in it, 
should shame our timidity and our tame 
trifling with duty, and call us to deal with 
life as a reality, and with the work of Christ 
in the world as worth more devotion than 
national honor or commercial advantage or 


onal 
iai pride 












































EDITORIAL 


PERIL IN SCRIPTURE READING. 


NVN, of Val 


frankness an o 


KR. CHARLES R. BR 
D Scl l, meets with cor 


thot ’ hi tation oft 


Is interpre 


ncing 


Ta 


’ Hronalist Recently ir. Brown explained the 
put out land to st y the Ari 
é ituralist nds \ esponden 
} Is t dangerous t eal with the plain stat 
t t lel 1 that [) browns retort 
t but crushing Yes, it dangerous t 
it | n t tl straight It is danger 
! live in the presence the titantic forces whic] 
ut i man may t hurt But as between 
f attribut to tl early men a faulty di 
thre é 1 su death nvolving as it 
t i asic i lit <tatement ol scripture 
ittributing to God an unreasoning act 
é nee upon a well-meaning man which would be 
utterly ou nsistent with the haracter attributed t 
Hj us Christ. I m prefer incurring the for 
Tre | ( eT p< il 
THE EVANGELISTIC MANIA 
<< SIGNEI t enter he evangelistic field 
that is the legend 1 vhich scores of items in 
papers ey the latest news 
1 t 
! velis vork 1s merely 
ll until the minister can 
vy pat 1 ich to settle down he 
‘ resent é r prude e rather than 
the evangelistic work rep 
m t Dh re is an 
ibout it: there is in 
, , , egree and 
‘ t "¢ 
1 ( ( tine lure the 
, s ore is. his lare Hections 
vifts ed him and Ars 
it vl | ie Nave id ti 
( t ist un in his slower 
' \let st Church esti 
ting evangelists in the 
‘ thre ur indre 
me —_— 
' 
‘ ( ‘ } ‘ that 
evangelist with his singe 
t i i spel \\ rk tl i \ 1] 
i serous 1estion whether, in the long 
( fait ral evangelism are not 
t t 1 the mass movement which is 
t pula ilts are certainly more 
s true t the f ian denominations it 1s 


ire i fact that the rches of Disciples are not 
need of professional evangelists. We have too 
9 t< 4 1} nurse he need pastors pre 


Divinity 


Scripture in the 


pared, studious, spiritually-minded, quiet-mannered pas 
tors learned the fine and gracious art 
shepherding a flock, feeding it, leading it beside the stil 


who have 
waters and into green pastures of spiritual Truth. 
(ur evangelism, taken by and large, is not a strengt 
to the Disciples of Christ. It is often a hindrance and a 
obscuration of the higher idealism of religion. Too oft 
it hinders our Disciples plea. 
‘There are of course, but as a 


exceptions, statement 


the net effect of professional evangelism upon our chur 
life it is, we believe, true to fact 

[Is there any reason why this should not be frank! 
said? Is there any reason why the churches should | 


allowed to continue under the illusion which t] 


up mn 


evangelistic profession thrives: 


IT WILL WORK THE OTHER WAY TOO. 


CORRESPONDENT who has evidently rea 
and reflected much upon our editorial entith 
“Union Churches” which appeared in the issu 


of July 15, writes to 
In that editorial we said that all churches striving t 


practice Christian unity are churches of Disciples whet! 


inquire whether our definition 





er they have any organic connection with our histor 


movement or not. 

asks 
bears the name Disciples and is organically connecte 
with the movement that tith 
but which does not practice Christian union, is a chure 
of Disciples. 


Our correspondent now whether a church th: 


historic denominated by 


ur reply is that such a church is not in truth a chure 
of | isciples 


! 
‘ 


It is not any more a church of Disciple 
Methodist church. Like them it 
church 


lan is a Baptist or 
denominational 
rhe 


le igue ¢ f 


Disciples, we undenominationa 
made it their prayerfu 


unitv with all Christian: 


repeat, are an 


churches who have 


purpose to practice Christian 


They believe Christian unity can be practiced here an 


now without waiting for any parliamentary action b 


denominational representatives, and they propose to s 


about practicing it 


Some will practice it more fully, others less, but th 


lave this in common that all are sfriz ing to practice 


and all stand ready to extend their practice when th 


re made to see wherein their present practice is s¢ 


However the world insists upon defining us, we Di 


les of Christ must not define the ter 


Christian denominations define themselve 


a social 


ourselves in 
in which the 


that is, as organism numbering so many peopl 


with so many churches, ministers, ete. Our fall into tha 


denominational conception of ourselves is responsib! 


for the deterioration of our ideals which have been s 
marked in recent vears 
We must keep redefining ourselves in terms of th 


original purpose which actuated Thomas Campbell whet 
he launched this hundred years ago 
that is, if we still hold that purpose to be a valid one. 


movement one 


There is no doubt at all that there are many men and 


churches which have attached themselves to the his- 


toric movement and bear the name of Disciples which 
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are not in practice or disposition sympathetic with our 
original ideal of Christian unity. Judged by this ideal 
they are not Disciples, and we must learn frankly and 
kindly to distinguish them from those who are. 

It does not follow that we should deny them fellow- 
ship in the movement; on the contrary, our principle of 
Christian unity makes it mandatory that we give them 
the fullest fellowship in the movement 

But the guidance of the movement ought not be com- 
mitted to their hands, as we have come perilously near 
doing in many cases in our recent history. 

Every union church is a church of Disciples. 

\nd every church of Disciples is a union church. 

let us get these two concepts clearly defined in our 
minds and we will be a long way advanced on the right 
road that leads to the consummation of the divine errand 
upon which we no less than our fathers were commis- 


sioned. 


MR. WHITE’S RESIGNATION 


LL friends of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
A will regret the decision of Mr. J. Campbell White 

to step down from the leadership of that move- 
ment to undertake the presidency of Wooster College, 
in Ohio. Mr. White has achieved a place of almost 
unique distinction in American Christianity by first con- 
ceiving and launching this great movement and then 
sustaining it for over six years by the investment of 
his own masterful personality in it 

His name and the name of the movement are synony- 
mous in the minds of informed Christian people of all 
the churches. It will be with difficulty that Mr. White's 
name can be dissociated from the work he set going. 

This is no matter for outsiders to pronounce upon. 
\ question like this has to be settled by the man himself, 
and a man of the quality of J. Campbell White can be 
trusted to make his decisions on the basis of the most 
unselfish considerations. What factors entered in to de- 
termine his decision no one can know, but it will be uni- 
versally regretted that he felt constrained to step from 
such leadership as he was exercising in missionary work 
to assume the presidency of a college. 

As an educator he cannot possibly count for so much 
to the kingdom of God as he counted for while leading 
Christian laymen out into a great vision and a generous 
support of the missionary enterprise. 

We believe and have often been thrilled by his own 
reiterated thesis that there is no work in the modern 
world in which the investment of life can be made to 
yield such returns as it yields when a qualified person- 
ality is consecrated to the cause of Christian missions. 

It is our conviction that his friends and his Christian 
public should remind Mr. White of his own thesis, and 
assure him of its very peculiar pertinency to his own 
case, not in criticism—far from that—but for his reassur- 
ance in what may be a temporary mood of self-deprecia- 
tion. 

The cause of missions needs Mr. White in the very 
place which Providence so obviously prepared for him 
to fill and which he has filled so well in the past half- 
dozen years. 

If his decision is not irrevocable, no influence should 
be omitted to persuade him to revoke it. 








PROPERTY AND THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


EW interpreters of Christianity have a genius for 
F going straight to the sensitive spot of the Christian 

conscience equal to that possessed by Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch. His books on the si cial application of 
Christ’s teaching exercise a dynamic moral influence 
throughout the whole body of the Church. His occa 
sional writings and addresses 


luminous 


are always arresting and 


\t the Northern Baptist Convention the other day he 
asked a simple question that carries Christian ethics 
right down to the root of our economic problem. Here 
is the question: 

“Is it morally tolerable to live on unearned incomes?” 

You cannot reflect on this question without a certain 
shaking up of conscience. It is a question not alone for 
the very rich but for many moderately circumstanced 
people. The economic problem is in this way translated 
into terms of personal responsibility. It is not merely a 
secular question, to be relegated to statemen and law- 
makers; it is a moral question to be reckoned with by 
the individual soul. It strikes its roots into the religious 
life. 

What is the just basis of property? Is it the mere 
fact of possession, whether by inheritance, unearned in- 
crease, or other fortuitous method? Or must property 
imply my own productive labor? Questions like this are 
not academic questions any longer. They are vital per- 
sonal questions searching out the very soul of the Chris- 
\nd with such questions the church 
must learn to reckon. 


As Professor Rauschenbusch says: 


tian conscience. 


“Our churches can 
be ever so emphatic on moral issues, but unless they have 
an unmuffled message on the rightful basis of property 
they will lose their moral leadership with the mass of 
the working part of the nation.” 

The application of the principles of Christianity to 
the social order involves a profound revolution of our 
economic life. How profound no one yet seems to 
know. But asked by 
Rauschenbusch give one a flash of insight into t 
to which Christianity must at last go in its transforming 
work, 


Professor 


he depth 


questions like this 


GETTING ALONG WITHOUT WHISKEY 


ES MOINES, IOWA, dry since last February, 

when the saloons were closed by action of the city 

council, still retains its commercial equilibrium. 
Conditions are steadily improving, especially among the 
working class. People thrown out of work by the clos- 
ing of saloons are finding other employment. One hotel 
is adding five more stories to its six. 

“People come to the bank regularly now, who perhaps 
were never inside a bank half a dozen times in their lives 
before,” says a leading banker, “and the weekly payroll 
of large employers of labor is steadily increasing.” 

The city of Des Moines by closing its saloons lost an 
annual revenue of $133,000. This deficit has been almost 
wholly provided for by the municipal economy program 

Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, and he is not the 
best Christian nor the best general who makes the fewest 
false steps. He is the best who wins the most splendid 
victories by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes; 
organize victory out of mistakes—F. W. Robertson. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE By Orvis F. Jordan 
The Trend of the ing of our church, we must aver that standing, he has never, in distribut- 
Parochial School. such ministers are laymen only. And _ ing his favors, made exception of per- 
Four religious denominations have though they have doubtless saved sons or beliefs. Born a Protestant, 
ily provided parochial school many souls, yet probably several at Turenne, . . he is tenacious 
instruction the past decade in the times as many would have been saved and meditative, growing with years 
United States. In all but one of had these ministers been priests of in courage and suppleness.” 
them, the parochial school system is the Catholic church ministering the ; 
ipidly decreasing There are 2.500,- precious Sacraments.” The Death of Bishop Toll. 
0) Jews in this country, but they The Right Rev. William Edward 
nly five parochial schools left, Religious Education at the Toll, suffragan bishop of Chicago, of 
vitl Iment of less than 5,000 Panama Exposition. the Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
pupil rmon schools are now Three days of the important edu- tion, dropped dead, while climbing 
; igh ls, the vounger chil- tional congresses at the Panama- the steps of the elevated station, at 
n to the public schools. The fic Exposition are to be devoted Adams street, Chicago, Sunday after- 
, 1 school ha mple lis- to the subject of religious education. noon, June 27. He had always been 
Ippe 1 ft the General Synod, he meetings of these congresses in the best of health, and his death 
the est of the American Lutheran hich occur from August 16 to Sep- Was a great shock to his friends. He 
In fourteen independet I U- tember 5. are to be held in the Oak- Was consecrated as suffragan bishop 
numbering an lion Ci \uditorium, and the pré in 1911. At the time of his death he 
the se deer ised m for the days August 27-29, has Was 72 years of age. 
; = Ort | A ST the een prepared by The Religious Edu 
i] 97,868 to 78981. The Aan [he morning ses- Missionary Education. 
’ . the congress are to be given The educational departments of the 
1.4 Ie crs the discussiot the problems home and foreign mission boards of 
. bin the pat tas the Sund schools and public America co-operate with what is 
Ment among he \atno ls, the afternoon to the college known as the Missionary Education 
( the night programs to Movement. The eleventh conference 
” ress ! Religious Education for the middle west will be held at 
Yew Russian Archbishop ; New World Order.” The Lake Geneva, August 6 to 15. Vari- 
in America . eaket t the last mentioned ses- Ous groups are taught missions with 
the ‘/rthodox ns it le such well known men as_ reference to their specia! interests. 
e sent to .Amer- | neellor David Starr Jordan. Com- Pastors, Sunday school workers, 
p ! kim He will ' ioner P. P. Claxton. President H. Christian Endeavor members, and 
© ort interests of that | ¢ President Joseph Swain and Women’s missionary societies are 
n pegs Archbishop ' ent A. Rose Hill. among the most largely represented 
' received a deputat a yh re at these conferences. The new mis- 
\ ae thee Cation tral - the om Membership Conservation. sion text books are given class treat- 
a TUR: Tigges Nag ee and the delegates are shown 
. MI hey a . ’ how to handle the material. The Mis- 
ead vir 4 Baptists have felt the difficulty ; . . 
be 5 A pew rele eenlper | elect entice Is Chdeae. Gucten ee Education Movement has ren- 
<p ter om gage: ae dered a great service in placing mis- 
(Orthodox years, previous to this vear, fully as —. . . 
are “intr : Seti tee a _° 4 sionary interest upon the solid basis 
, t, \rchb p Eukodim many members have been dropped - : 4 "Hh ssigeaian 
I uitabie re lle expressed from the roll as have been received oe . knowledge os world conditions. 
8 sect Sot a aon a pro- | oticm. Much of this loss jis lhe old emotional appeal was not a 
us due to the fact that people have dependable basis for missionary sup- 
etwet e two changed neighborhoods in the city port. 


mmunions 


Who are Valid Ministers? 


vould have grace to go to the 


and have been lost in the change The 
Laptists have adopted the slogan 
of “membership conservation.” The 


American Rector in Munich. 
The Episcopalians of America sus- 
tain rectors in a number of the im- 


: ' clerk of the association will have 
tn : 2 , x ; Ce ane “ harge of this work and non-resident portant cities of Germany, and Rev 
. 4 , * by Suteln, om mbership secretaries will be ap- W ebster W ardwell Jennings has been 
pegeetcgy se pg Me tre Hiy point d in each church, and they will stationed at Munich for a number of 
pe? work with the clerk of the associa- years. The church has prospered un- 


he Bishop of West Texas . 
nage bexa tion The absent members will be til the opening of the present war. 


\re they, in the sight of God, ; 2. 
; ln j followed up until they are placed in Ihe rector has been compelled to re- 


of Jesus Christ, or no . - : : ca al 
the nearest Baptist church. In the sign by conditions now prevailing. 


past year, 1,639 new members have 


bore I would leclare the idl 

‘or Saar _ been received in the association. Mission Tracts by Aeroplane. 
of that question \ writer ee é ‘ ’ 
nshenam Gaaies that thin te Missionaries are nothing if they 
ttitude of the denomination. Gen. Joffre a Protestant. are not progressive and many of 


It has been both affirmed and de- their methods would probably be 


He say ‘Thus we see that this Prot 
estant church of ours has long ago nied that Gen. Joffre, of the French looked upon by the home folks as 
decided and declared by her Ordinal army, was a Protestant. A Catholic sensational. A novel way of getting 
and its Preface that non-Episcopally view of France settles the question attention for their message was used 
lained men are not ministers inthe by the following statement: recently at Osaka, Japan, by some 
Church of God,’ and can become such “He is from every point of view Methodist missionaries. They se- 
ly by a bishop's ordaining hands. the marvelously balanced man who cured the services of a Japanese avia- 
Mf course, we all rejoice in the belief was necessary for the French army. tor who was a Christian and he flew 
that God's grace has done much by \ Protestant as regards re- over the city scattering Christian 
estant ministers; but still, if we ligion, known as a fully convinced tracts that were eagerly seized by the 
would be true to the positive teach- republican, a Free Mason of old _ people. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA VISITS 


SOLOMON 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 1. 


I Kings 10:1-10, 13 

Verse by Verse. 

] az mMecn i Sheba Sheba was 
south of Judah, and many scholars believe 
it was at the southern end of the Ara 
Peninsula. It was a journey of fifteen 
undred miles, and by their method of travel 
ould take about seventy-five days to make 
Heard of the fame of 
name was widely 
of his commerce. His ships 
been to Arabia. See I Kings 
cerning the name of Jehovah 
Solomon's name was great, but it was great 
ecause of what Jehovah did for his people, 


e journey one way 
mor Solomon's 
vn because 
probably 

26-28.—( 


what he was able to do for God Shy 
prove him. To test him Read 
latt. 12:42 She was interested in the 


stions of her day, and sought guidance 

could be found. Hiard 
Riddles The custom of testing the 

sdom of distinguished persons with rid 

les has been in Arabia for a long time. 

, 1 very great train. A large number 

burden, and many servants 


herever it ques- 


beasts of 


here may also have been some distin 
lished men of her country with them 
es \rabia is noted for her spices 


rankincense and myrrh are common to the 


untry. She brought the products of her 
untry.—Precious stones The onyx and 
merald are still found in the land. She 


came with a large number of presents and 
provisions, hence the force of men and 
beasts of burden.—She communed She 
had many long conferences with Solomon 


about matters of state and questions of the 
lay lll that was in her heart. Questions 
of great importance must have been upon 
her mind to urge her to make such a long 
urney 
Told her all her questions He an 
swered her questions satisfactorily Not 
thing hid from the king. Solomon had 
a great fund of knowledge and much wis 
dom at his command. Jehovah had prom 
ised him wisdom and that promise was ful 
filled 
4. The that he had built. The 
house here mentioned is probably the king’s 


house 


palace. Read the account given in I Kings 
7 :1-12 

5. The food of his table The variety 
and quantity of food In this connection 
read I Kings 4:22, 23. It has been esti 


mated that forty-eight thousand people must 
been fed!—The sitting of his servants 
lhe officers of the kingdom, and the distin 
guished persons who sat at the royal table 
of the king—Attendance of his ministers. 
who ministered unto him. Hebrew, 
standing, RVm.—tTheir apparel. The guards 
were richly dressed in full uniform. It is 
difficult for the western mind to grasp the 
splendor of some robes you may see in the 
East, even in modern times. — Cupbearers 
The servants who had charge of the king’s 
plate. They also poured out the wine at 
the feasts—His ascent by which he went 
up into the house of Jehovah. The refer- 
ence is probably to the steps from the pal 
ace to the temple. See II Kings 16, 18, also 
note the margin of the R. V.—There was 
no more spirit in her. Literally, “There was 
no more breath in her.” She was beside 
herself with amazement. She was speech- 
less in the presence of such royalty. 

6. And she said to the king, it was a 
true report. She could no longer doubt the 
splendor of Solomon's court, and nobly ac 
knowledged the truth without envy or con 


have 


rhose 


ceit lcts. Or sayings, RVm Wisdom 
On this word read [| Ch. 29:25, and Prov 
3:14-18 

7 i ed not th words the re 


ports went tar beyond what she had seen, 
and it was difficult for her to 
s has seen it. She could not help 
when her eves beheld the glory 
he half was not told me. The actual 
visdom so far surpassed the re 
ports that the queen was led to say th 


bel t 
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half had not been told her 
9 Blessed be Jehovah thy 
pare I Kings 5:7. The 
means worthy of praise—To do justice and 
righteousness The convinced 
that Solomon’s wisdom as a ruler came from 
Jehovah, and that his judgments ought to 


God. Com 
word blessed here 


queen was 


be right. She did not see all 
10. She gave the king. It was customary 
to bring the king presents ! hundred and 
ty talents of qold The imtrinsic value 
of their gold was between three and four 
nillions of dollars—Spices. See verse two. 
13 Solomon aa her of his roval bounty 
Compare the RVm. “The word’ royal is 
ell chosen, for we think of something 


vhich is greater when we apply this term to 

It is this excess of giving, beyond that 
hich is demanded of us, which makes the 
( Me Ken ic.) 


eal generosity 


An Astonished Queen 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 


Che lesson of a few weeks ago gave 
to us the wise choice of Solomon, and 
behold a queen attracted 
from afar, by the wisdom and splendor 
of his court. The Queen of Sheba 
came from a land smiling with plenty, 
and yet she was speechless with as 
tonishment stood in the 
presence of the unsurpassed splendor 

Solomon's court. Amid this glory 
she was led to exclaim, “The half was 
not told me.” \W hat was true in re- 
gard to conveying to another one’s 
impression of the significance and 
wisdom of the court of Solomon, is 
even more true of our deepest emo 
tions Vords are servants at 
times, and fail us at the point of deep- 
est need. When the soul 
stands in the presence of the luxyry 
and poverty of the modern world, it is 
led to “The half is not 
known!” 


today we 


when she 


pt OT 


sensitive 


exclaim, 
ADMIRATION A VIRTUE 
The sensitiveness of 
nature is admirably 
ability to admire the 
Solomon’s court. There is something 
radically wrong with the person who 
has lost the power of admiration. 
lhe more we admire of the true and 


the Queen's 
shown in_ her 


greatness Ol 


good the richer we are in life. If 
there is anything admirable which 


you do not admire, you have lost that 
much of this this 
world is full of admirable things and 
we are daily in contact with that 
should stir the sensitive soul. 
Every person you can admire enlarges 
your soul, as every landscape you ad- 
mire enlarges your life. Great men 
and women are rich in this quality of 
life. 

She came with many questions to 
the court of wisdom. She was greeted 
with a satisfactory answer to them. 
She was a fortunate seeker, for so 
many times we are disappointed in 
our search for an answer to the deep 
questions of life. We fall, however, 
because we do not go to the source 
of supreme wisdom. “Behold a 
greater than Solomon is here.” When 
our answers do not come from the ex- 
ample of his life, they do not satisfy. 
Jesus Christ claimed to be “the way, 


world’s gor vd, for 


which 


the truth and the life.” No other 
being could claim so much. He is the 
king of kings and lord of lords Che 


a seeker after the wisdom 
rf kind of wisdom 
vhich enabled her to react on her en- 
ironment ina helpful manner. Every 
eader- of the people must restate the 
experiences of the past in terms of 
the thinking of his own day. In our 
day there is no end to the quest for 
visdom on the part of and 
women everywhere. They are seek- 
ing the wisdom and splendor of the 
world at sums of 
money are parted with in order to ob- 
tain the culture and refinement of life, 
only too often for selfish purposes. A 
comparatively few people are asking 
for bread that they feed the 
hungry multitude. The greater part 
of our energy is spent in planning to 
vet rather than to give. Harm does 
not le in honest getting but in the 
keeping for selfish purposes in the 
face of the world’s hungry. To own 
an automobile and not share the 
with your fortunate 
friend is to have a kind of selfishness 
that makes life hard for thousands in 
our day. A very prominent manufac- 
turer in a large city said recently to 
that the flaunting of 
wealth in the face of the poor 1s one 
of the greatest wrongs of our day. 
He is a man who employs between 
and ten thousand men and 
women. 


lech Was 


_— | 
her age, and the 


\ 
1 
I 


men 


any cost. (;reit 


may 


y 
pleasure less 


his associates 


five 


THE QUEEN’S HUNGER 


The supreme lesson for us is the 
hunger of the queen after that divine 
wisdom which attracted her to the 
court of Solomon. She did not say, 
“Tl am rich and need nothing,’ but 
she felt that still she needed the high- 
est and best. How superior is this 
woman to many Christians, who 
hunger after all manner of things, but 
never after the word of life. We do 
not need to iourney hundreds of miles 
to find him who is greater than Solo- 
mon, for he has promised: “I am 
with vou all the days, even unto the 
consummation of the age.” 


Asa McDANIEL. 
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| Disciples Table Talk 

















Episcopal Rector Unites With 
Disciples of Christ. 
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Student Preacher Builds Up 
Churches 





reasing steadily High Street Church 
sented the new congregation with a 
t the property [Three members 

the rd of each church have rep- 
sentatior or the voard ot the new 
that the work may go forward 

is tashion, but otherwise the 

regation is quite left to inde 

wavs \ reception was tendered 

‘ esday evening, July 21, for Mr. and 





re ¢ } ‘ 
‘ sol The new nuilding was 
led with an enthusiastic and con 
Christian peop! Great 
\ e expected f I this new or 


, ',. Christian Union League Meets At 


ne t Cue San Francisco. 


Not Charles Darsie But 
His Father 


. ' . 
Another Church Started Under Favorable 


the state convention of North 
| 1 sessu this week it 
ry the Christia Uni 
unc to ho its second 
et Thursday evenu it 

4 \ ulding There are nm 
i cve re sess Ss ft he 

t he lLeag is tl 

t it has been fostering tl 
‘ eley Bible Seminary and 
Seminary t the University ot 
It has recently somewhat en 
ts tasl ul s engaged actively 
' j ( ristial nio 

the ways 


Auspices in Akron, O t Worth Pastor Mourns Death 
' ' kr ( ther of Wife 
leep sorrow has fallen upon the 
ition f Magnolia Avenue Church 
he Veortl lew in the death of Mrs 
, Shane Waits, the wife of therr 
nl ne " ind talented pastor Mrs. Waits 
een in feeble health tor some time 
The i s mitted to ar operation but 
\y t ca ivall It 1 note from President 
rr : Kershner, of Texas Christian Uni 
shree me ere he says Mrs. Waits was a 
S é traordinary ability, a writer 
: niemente ew stinetior 1 woman gifted with a 
' at “th os the who ly remarkable facility for making and 
) imme ate eighbor retaining friends. She was a home build- 
titut the 187 chart mem er and maker above all, the type of 
} ines ew va tio r in who embodies and combines in 
: ‘ the day dica elf the best traditions of American 
o lohr f Wells e, O hristianity Only those who, like the 
ea the pastorate The mem riter, enjoyed the privilege ot entering 
<} . « beyond the 200 rk and he home circle over which she presided 


can appreciate what magic there was in 
her hand and brain and heart.” 


Former Pastors Participate in 
Church Anniversary. 

Urichville, O., church celebrated its 
thirty-eighth anniversary July 25. J. P 
Allison, of Waynesburg, Pa., who was at 
one time pastor of the church over eight 
years, and Charles Darsie, of Crawford 
Road Church, Cleveland, a former pastor 
or a period of six years, were present 
nd participated with the pastor J. A 
Canby in the speech-making and fellow- 
ship of the occasion An illustrated and 
irtistic edition of the parish paper was 
gotten out as a souvenir. 


Church Observes “Visitation Week.” 

First Church, Springtield, O., set apart 
the last week of June as “Visitatio: 
Week.” The pastor, C. M. Burkhart, re 
ports that 1,513 calls on 522 homes were 
by 102 members. Calling cards 
hearing the name of church and pastor 
together with the name of the caller were 
left at each home’ and much information 
is to addresses, members of family who 
ire not church members, family condi- 
tions, etc., was collected and brought to 
the pastor Mr. Burkhart has only re 
cently begun his ministry there and re 
ports ten recent accessions to the mem 
ership : 


] 
ait 


Well Known School and Sunday 
School Leader Moves. ° 

Prof. Geo. W. Brown, who has been 
County Superintendent of Schools in 
Edgar County, IIL, for twelve years and 
an active member of First Church of 
Paris, has accepted the superintendency 
of the schools at Pana, Ill, and has al- 
ready moved his family to that place 
Mr. Brown has been superintendent of 
the Sunday school in Paris all these years 
and the church is having some difficulty 
in securing a successor. H. H. Peters, 
the pastor, will have charge of the school 
in the interim and will keep it up to its 
high standard of efficiency The Paris 
Sunday school has always been one of 
the best in Illinois and ought to grow 
nto even larger usefulness 


Prings Christian Unity 
Home. 

San Bernardino has no use for ten 
churches,” declared A. F. Roadhouse, of 
San Bernardino, Calif., to his congrega- 
tion, on a recent Sunday. “There is no 
vital difference between the Christian 
church and the Baptist church, between 
the Presbyterian and the Congregational 


ist The Methodists, north and _ south, 
‘iffer little All could unite.” he con 
tinued. “Now about the economy of it 


‘ 


If we had a big union church, the mas 
ses would attend, and that would solve 
i¢© «problem of the unchurched San 
Rernardino has no need for ten churches 
‘ombined, the expenses of these churches 

e over $20,000 a year. The church prop 
erties are worth $300,000. We could build 
1 wonderful church with this sum and 


do tremendously effective work.” 


Transylvania and the College of the 
Pible Offer Course for the 
Rural Minister. 

In addition to the recent extension <« 
its courses for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity for graduate study, the College 
of the Bible. in co-operation with Tran 
sylvania College, announces a course for 
men preparing for service in the rural 
ommunity leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Practical Theology This 
announcemert was released simultane- 
ously with the publication of the first re- 
port of the Disciples’ Commission on 
Social Service and the Rural Church 
This Commission found that 7,700 of the 
9900 churches and 40 per cent. of the 
membership among the Disciples’ consti- 
tuency are in the country. This repre- 
sents forcibly the intimacy with which the 
fortunes of the Disciples are related to 
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he welfare of the rural church. The re- 
ort clearly indicates that the needs are 
vr a larger number of men who love the 
yuntry and appreciate its opportunities 
| definitely choose the ministry in the 
iral church, and for definite professional 
aining for this type of ministry. Feel- 
the urgency of this need, the College 
the Bible has departed from all pre- 
lents in theological seminaries in offer 
a degree course in preparation for a 
The new course consists 


iral ministry 


four years of college work—a pre- 
quisite year in Transylvania College 
d three years in the College of the 


ile, one-third of which may be elected 
ym such subjects as the plant and ani- 
il life of the country, rural sociology, 
iral economics, the rural church, and 
neral religious education. The purpose 
the course is to give the student, be- 
les a careful Biblical training, under- 
tanding and appreciation of country life 
d to prepare him intelligently and sym- 
ithetically to help in the correlation of 
church and the school as the leading 
tors in rural life 


Mrs. Thompson Porter Active and 
Effective in Public Addresses. 
Mrs Lura V. Thompson Porter of 
irthage, Il, State President of the ( 
B. M., was one of the evening speak 
rs at the Loraine, IIL, Chautauqua, her 
ject being “The Tied Colt.” Mrs 
rter is especially interested in com 
unity work and is kept busy giving ad- 
resses in her own city and surrounding 
mmunity looking toward social better- 
nt—giving special attention to Sunday 
hool work. On a recent Sunday even- 
she addressed the annual convention 
the Sunday Schools of her own town 
ip on “The Most Telling Thing for 
inday School Attendance.” This con- 
ntion was held in the First Methodist 
hurch of her home city and she was 
eeted with a large and _ enthusiastic 
udience 
J. Fred Jones, long time state secre- 
ry of Illinois, and for the past year 
ecretary of North Carolina, has resigned 
nd returned to Illinois where he is just 
w beginning his work as pastor at 
letropolis. He will be welcomed back 
Mark Wayne Williams holds an open 
service after the Sunday evening ser 
ce at St. James’ Street Church, Boston 
Tolbert F Weaver, formerly of 
endleton, Ore., now of Timpson, Tex., 
taking up evangelistic work, defines his 
ms thus: “To emphasize the need of a 
eper spiritual life in the church; to en 
st new lives in the Master’s-cause and 
help churches get on a 
incial basis.” 


sane, solid 
Norfolk, Va., has just 
osed its first nine months in its new 
lding. The months of April, May and 
ne brought 51 additions to the church 
the regular services 


First Church, 


Paris, Ill. church observed the 
rth of July in a very impressive man 
Hon. Frank T. O’Hair, congressman 
Illinois, and one of the leading at 
nevs of the Edgar ( ounty bar, de 
ered an address in the evening Mr 
ir’s mother has been one of the 


e members of the Christian Church 
for many years and Mr. O’Hair 
n interested in all the affairs of 
ress ind moral character in the 
nity 
H Peters ot Paris delivered his 
é ‘Is the Sun Rising or Setting?” 
re the Bureau County Chautauqua, at 
eton, Illinots \Mlonday afternoor 
19 The Chautauqua management 
iks highly of the lecture. C. C. Car 
ter, pastor of Princeton Church is 
rm manager this year 
B. H. Bruner, pastor \rcola, Ill 
reaching 1 series three Sunday 
sermons 1 the following su 
The J me The Atone 
“Supernat ion Mr. and 
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Mrs. Bruner will take their vacation the 
last three weeks in August. They will 
spend most of their time in Akron, O., 
with Mr. Bruner’s sister, and Mr. Bruner 
will supply for L. N. D. Wells in High 


Street Church the last two Sundays in 
\ugust 
Parkland Church, Louisville, Ky., 


Delaware W. Scott, pastor, has completed 
its new home of worship, which was dedi- 
cated last Sunday, by Geo. L. Snively 

The call extended to Joseph Under- 
wood, of Pittsburgh, to Anderson, Ind., 
has been accepted. Mr. Underwood will 
begin work at Anderson the third Sunday 
in September. 

A. M. 
torate at 


Hale has begun his new 
Knoxville, Il. 

Central Church, Terra Haute, Ind., 
had a “jitney picnic” last week. Over 
four hundred persons were taken to the 
picnic grounds by using all the jitney 
busses in the city. 

The rural church at New Alexander, 
O., dedicated a well equipped and beauti 
ful building The old building was re- 


pas- 


modeled and enlarged. The new plant 
provides a beautiful auditorium, a large 
and well equipped basement with vari- 


ous class rooms, etc. The sum of $1,200 
was needed to complete the payment of 
all obligations, and $1,587 was raised in 
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cash and short time pledges on the day 
of dedication. I. J. Cahill, the 
retary, was in charge. 


E. A. Bosworth, for many years one 
of the honored ministers in Ohio, who 
was called to his reward during the past 
ear, arranged for a substantial contri 
bution out of his estate to the work of 
the Ohio Christian Missionary Society 


State sec 


Ohio district conventions begin Aug. 
31 The state secretary, I. J. Cahill, is 
busy preparing the final schedule for 
them. 
School of Efficiency 
Bethany Park, 


The Singers’ 
will offer at its session at 


\ugust 3-20, a course in appreciation and 
interpretation of standard hymns and 
yospel songs. The course will be non- 


technical in its nature and will appeal to 
church workers, Sunday 
School teachers, Christian [Endeavorers 
and ministers as well as choir leaders. 
Dr. J. B. Herbert, of Monmouth, IIL, will 
be the lectuser and instructor 


ill classes of 


Evangelist G. I. Hoover has suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the church and 
Sunday school at Abington, Wayne Co., 
Ind. There had been no regular preach- 
ing in this church for fifteen years. A 
church of forty-one members and a Sun 
day school averaging almost fifty in at 
tendance are now in operation there 


Los Angeles Convention Enthusiastic 
and Harmonious 


[The General Convention of Churches 
of Christ, embracing the conventions of 
various missionary and benevolent so 
cieties of the brotherhood closed its an- 
nual gathering at Los Angeles last Sun 
day night with a program devoted to 
Christian unity. A huge out-door com 
munion service attended by some ten 
thousand people was held Sunday after- 
noon in Exposition Park. 

The attendance from outside the city 
was as as could be expected, con- 
sidering the times and the _ distance 
Southern California outside of Los 
Angeles probably sent 2,000 visitors to 
the convention. From east of the Rock 
ies there were from 800 to 1,000 visitors 
Other attendants would make a total of 


large 


about 4,000 visitors 

were held in the Bible 
Institute building newly erected for hous 
ing Dr. R. A. Torrey’s training school 


I he sessions 


The auditorium of this building seats 
nearly 5,000 people It was well filled 
at many sessions The sessions were 
without exception harmonious Disturb- 
Ing questions seemed by common consent 


» be left outside and the convention gave 
heartily to hearing the reports of 
the missionary and benevolent secretaries 
ind to. stirring missionary 


itself 


addresses oft 


workers and those who came to interpret 

the great tasks of the church 
\dditional 

week 


from the masterly 


given next 
extracts 


reports will be 
At this time we 
address by 


present 
the presi- 
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“In truth, my brethren, we shall never 
rid ourselves of the contention, which, 
like the fury of the storm, has beat itself 
against our Zion for many, many years 
past, by keeping our ears constantly to 
the ground catching the rumbling, omin 
ous sound of every discordant note, but 
y the grace of Him who gives us wings 
of faith must we rise into the realm of 
Christian service made possible in the 
existence of an universal brotherhood 
through faith in Jesus Christ, the trium 
phant Son of the Living God.” 





Our Readers Opinions 














Approves Editorial 


[He CHurRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
rite to Say that the editorial entitle 
ion Churches” in HE CHRISTIAN CEN 


of July 15 is exactly what I have 
ited thirty years to see proclaimed by 
per that possesses some power to make it 


ype and do most earnestly desire that 
be able to drive right at thi 
until we get definite results in a uni 
churches standing for these¢ 
Francis M. CuM™M 


\rk 


‘* Attractive, Helpful.’’ 

The ‘‘Century’’ is the most attractive 
and helpful of the periodicals coming to 
my table-—R. H. Miller, Secretary of the 
Men and Millions Movement. 


‘‘Builds Up Spiritually.’’ 

I read the statement in the ‘‘Century’’ 
concerning the future policy of the paper 
and it appealed to me very much. I, with 
many others, am ready for a paper that 
will build us up spiritually. We have had 
enough contention and strife and long for 





STEREOPTICONS 


CHRISTIAN EOUCATION MISSIONS - EVANGELISM 
N ANTERN AN 
SERIVCE WANTED: Young unmar 
ried minister; experienced, educated, pro 
sive desires to locate in middle west 
Salary moderate Address “Christian 
ister.” Berthoud, Cal 


Belle” Far Sounding 


FOR CHURCH PR one 
D sc e Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & x FOUNDRY co., NORTHVILLE. MICH. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


| hak for Catatogue and Specie! Donstion Plas No.26 
Cerastiexnce te6e 


Wanted stro SALESW OMEN 


Our representatives are 

$50 to $150 per week. Write quick for sample and terri- 

— t's selling like wild-fire. [EH Everybody's a Customer. 
Mytee’s Factories, 2 4 5 Majestic Bidy., Indianapolis, lodiace 


Brotherhood of Man: 


A book that every voter or Bible Student 
should read. Postpaid: 1 copy, 25 cents: 
5 copies, $1.00. 
L. D. MAYES, Tribune Building, 
New York City 


WE READ and clip for you daily every- 
thing printed in the current 

suntry and city press of America pertain- 
ng to the subject of particular Interest to 


you 
NEWSPAPERS contain many items 
daily which would in- 
form you exclusively of where you can se- 
ure new business, an order or a contract; 
where a new store has been started, a new 
firm incorporated or a contract is to be 
let A daily press clipping service means 
ore business 


FOR YOU. 
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July 


a period of peace which will give us time 

to meditate on the higher life which is 

possible in Christ Jesus.—E. D. Salkeld. 
Frankfort, Ind. 


‘*Has Solution of the Problem.’’ 


I wish to commend the ‘‘Century’’ for 
its earnest efforts to carry out the real 
purpose of the Disciples of Christ in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the age. You have 
the right solution of our great problem as 
a people. We must mingle with our re- 
ligious neighbors, love them, get their 
views and study the sources of those 
views. E. B. Quick. 

Shelby, O. 


‘The Only Possible Way to Union.’’ 
I find great pleasure and comfort in 
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Why Meat Keeps Children Awake 


Almost every one is familiar with the 
fact that infants and very young children 
fresh meat for 


not be allowed 


We 


turbs their sleep, but few of us, probably, 


should 


supper have all noted that it dis- 


have stopped to inquire the physiological 
reason 


authorities, the 


fact that 


According to scientific 


explanation lies in the fresh 


meats contains a stimulating or refresh 


ing substance known as xanthin (pro 


nounced zan-thin), which is the refresh 


This leads to another explanation, viz 


why infants and very young children 


should not be allowed coffee, tea and 


Coca-Cola, for these beverages contain a 


of xanthin known as caffein, which 


form 
refreshes the tired nerves and muscles 
and, therefore, keeps the child awake 


like meat, they are good for adults and 


are the most efficient and wholesome 
means of refreshing mind and body, but 
like meat they disturb the rest of chil 
dren, for the body of the child already 


a sufficient supply of xanthin 


possesses 


This ,in turn, leads to still another ex 











your most excellent paper. While I am |'"* Principle of tea and the meat extracts oy nation for we no wunderstand why 
é 7) x h > sometimes use relieve fatigue = , 
old (72 years) and belong, I suppose, too that we sometimes use to relieve fatigue tea. coffee and Coca-Cola have the sam 


much to the past, with its battles for |The bodies of young children and of all effect in the relief of fatigue, though they 








‘first principles,’ to keep step with you |young animals also contain a large pro fier 00 widely la favor and appear 
aiong some lines, I get strength and in- portion of this xan-thin and when mor , y ne 7 A 1 ¢ 
spiration from the Christ-like spirit you |;. Died ts te even’ al Geank tie ante nee. We can understand why the hu 
manifest, and also enjoy the paper froma |, ~ , Prats nino ; in race has come to depend upon thes« 
literary standpoint. Down deep in my tt e rest of the child is disturbed anc refreshing beverages as the most whole 
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possible way to Christian union. Mrs. L. {sleep The bodies of older children and the injurious effects of physical and men 
Pollard, MeAlester, Okla. f adults also contain more or less xan- 4.) fatione 
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So _oee ows smaller and in old age there is Desiring that the puublic shall fully un 
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C. L. Dean, Albuquerque, N. M.. to mation in regard to xanthin also ex their ope. om Coca b ud Pg 
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FREE for NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Any one of the following list of high class premiums will be sent 
without cost upon receipt of $1.50 for a new subscription to The 
Christian Century. This premium offer does not apply to one 
whose name or family is now receiving The Christian Century. 
The new subscription need not be your own. Enlist a new sub- 
scriber among your friends and send check to us and we will send 
the premium you choose to you personally. 




















1. Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. Fully warranted. Black or mottled barrel. 
Price $1.50. 

2. Half Dozen Silver Spoons. Made of nickel silver, heavily plated with pure silver. 
Ten year guarantee. Price $1.50. 

3. The Eyes of the World. Harold Bell Wright’s latest book. 
4. Testament and Psalms. Nelson’s India paper pocket edition. 
only seven-sixteenths of an inch thick. Price $1.20. 

5. Tarbell’s or Peloubet’s 1915 Commentary on the Sunday-school lessons. Price $1. 
6. Precious Promise Testament. Promises in red mapping ink. Leather limp. Price 75c. 
7. Roller Skates. Extension foot plate. Bright finish. Price $1.50. 
8. 
9 





Price $1.35. 
Size 3144 x 4% in., 


Tennis Racket. Cedar handle. Good quality gut. Price $2. 
Pocket Knife. Forged from best cutlery steel known. Sheffield make. Patent stag 
Price $1. 

Highest quality cast steel, full nickel plated. Three pairs: 
in. scissors. Price $1. 
Enameled cover and 


handle. 
Scissor Sets. 
6 in., one pair 4 in. and one pair 44% 
11. Rice Boiler. 


Acid proof, double coated. 
Price $1.25. 


One pair 





inset. Holds 2 qts. 
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of the University of Chicago 
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~ SPOKANE UNIVERSITY 
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EUREKA COLLEGE 


EUREKA, ILLINOIS, 
educational Established 
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successful 
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any forei in 
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PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


ENID, OKLAHOMA, 


Regular Scientific and Literary courses 
in College of Liberal Arts, School of Edu- 
eation, College of the Bible and School 
of Fine Arts, including voice, piano, pipe 
organ, violin, wind instruments, oratory 


and expression, and paintng. 


plant embracng approximately 
acres of floor space. Well equipped 
laboratories and gymnasium. 


A good 
two 


ibrary, 


OLIVER N. ROTH, A. M., Chancellor. 


ZOLLERS, A. M., LL.D., 
President Emeritus. 


E. V. 
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Transylvania University 
The College of the Bible. 
Courses leading to the A. B., B.S. M. 
1. P.Th. B. and B.D. degrees. Prepares 
for teaching, social service, ministry, 
mission field and rural church. Faculty 
of well trained specialists. Excellent li- 
braries, laboratories and dormitories 
Work fully accredited. Personal atten- 
tion given to each student. Opportunity 
for self-help Many students make a 
large part of their expenses. Scholar- 
ships for high school honor graduates, 
and sons and daughters of ministers. 
Endowed scholarships Students for the 
ministry and mission field may receive 
scholarship aid covering all regular fees 
and room rent. Session opens Sept. 13, 1915 
Hamilton College (Junior College fer 
Women). 

Afords ideal home life. 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, 
Science, and Domestic Art. 

H, CROSSFIELD, President. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Virginia Christian College 
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of Virginia 

Campus 85 acres 
Preparatory and College courses in Lib- 
and Fine Arts. Strong faculty. Ex- 
penses low Some scholarships to offer. 
Write W. G. SHACKLEFORD, Registrar. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
FULTON, MO. 
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phase of her education neglected. 

\ Junior College with special depart- 
ments in Music, Art Expression, Lan- 
guage and Home Economics Faculty 
trained in foremost Universities of Eu- 
rope and America Twenty-eight new 
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no better equipped music department 
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ments, handsome brick buildings All 
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Missouri 

Write for new illustrated 
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WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, Fulton. Mo, 
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